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FOREWORD 

IT  IS  a  pleasure  to  find  in 
one  small  volume  the 
noblest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
utterances,  letters  and  ad- 
dresses. The  Second  In- 
augural and  the  Gettysburg 
addresses  can  be  counted 
among  the  greatest  and 
most  eloquent  addresses  in 
our  language.  The  kindly 
and  sympathetic  Ellsworth, 
McCullough      and      Bixby 


letters  were  written  not  only 
for  the  bereaved  families, 
but  also  for  all  those  who 
suffered  losses  of  dear  ones 
because  of  the  war. 

We  must  remember  that 
when  Lincoln  lived,  all 
correspondence  was  done 
by  hand.  The  hand  and 
the  brain  worked  together. 
Writing  letters  by  hand  was 
at  best  a  slow  and  arduous 
task.  The  typewriter,  the 
improved  printing  press, 
the  radio  and  television 
were  to  be  inventions  of 
another  day.  Writing  letters 
in  long-hand  took  a  great 


deal  of  time.  Thus  early  in 
his  administration  President 
Lincoln  adopted  a  policy 
of  occasionally  advising  his 
countrymen  in  regard  to  his 
position  concerning  the  great 
issues  of  the  day  by 
addressing  letters  to  promi- 
nent and  influential  persons 
knowing  that  these  letters 
would  be  widely  published 
and  read  by  his  fellow 
citizens. 

On  occasion,  he  would 
address  such  letters  to  an 
outstanding  critic  of  the 
administration.  Witness  the 
letter  to  Horace  Greeley. 


When  he  desired  to  make 
certain  matters  clear  to  his 
generals,  he  wrote  to  one  of 
them.  Witness  the  letters 
to  Generals  Grant  and 
Hooker. 

Necessity  forced  Lincoln 
to  adopt  such  a  method  and 
it  worked.  To  this  extent 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
first  President  to  resort  to 
the  so-called  fire-side  chat. 
His  country  did  not  hear  his 
voice  but  his  countrymen 
read  his  words  and  they 
believed  them. 

Carl  E.  Wahlstrom 


LETTER  TO  J,  W.  FELL 

AND   THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Springfield, 
December  20,  1859 

J.  W.  Fell,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Herewith  is  a  little  sketch 
as  you  requested.  There  is 
not  much  of  it,  for  the 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  there 
is  not  much  of  me.  If  any- 
thing be  made  out  of  it,  I 
wish  it  to  be  modest,  and 
not  to  go  beyond  the 
materials.  If  it  were  thought 


necessary  to  incorporate  any 
thing  from  any  of  my 
speeches,  I  suppose  there 
would  be  no  objection.  Of 
course  it  must  not  appear 
to  have  been  written  by 
myself. 

Yours  very  truly, 
A.  Lincoln 


I  WAS  born  Feb.  12,  1809, 
in  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky. My  parents  were 
both  born  in  Virginia,  of 
undistinguished  families — 
second  families,  perhaps  I 
should   say.      My   mother, 


who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Hanks,  some  of  whom 
now  reside  in  Adams,  and 
others  in  Macon  Counties, 
Illinois.  My  paternal  grand- 
father, Abraham  Lincoln, 
emigrated  from  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky, about  178 1  or  2, 
where,  a  year  or  two  later,  he 
was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in 
battle,  but  by  stealth,  when 
he  was  laboring  to  open  a 
farm  in  the  forest.  His  an- 
cestors, who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania.    An 


effort  to  identify  them  with 
the  New-England  family  of 
the  same  name  ended  in 
nothing  more  definite,  than 
a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  in  both  families,  such 
as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai, 
Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the 
like. 

My  father,  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  was  but  six 
years  of  age;  and  he  grew 
up,  litterally  (sic)  without 
education.  He  removed 
from  Kentucky  to  what  is 
now  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana, in  my  eighth  year. 
We  reached  our  new  home 
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about  the  time  the  State 
came  into  the  Union.  It 
was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals, still  in  the  woods. 
There  I  grew  up.  There 
were  some  schools,  so  called; 
but  no  qualification  was 
ever  required  of  a  teacher 
beyond  "readin,  writin,  and 
cipherin"  to  the  Rule  of 
Three.  If  a  straggler  sup- 
posed to  understand  Latin 
happened  to  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wizzard 
(sic).  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition 
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for  education.  Of  course 
when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not 
know  much.  Still  somehow,  I 
could  read,  write,  and  cipher 
to  the  Rule  of  Three;  but 
that  was  all.  I  have  not  been 
to  school  since.  The  little 
advance  I  now  have  upon 
this  store  of  education.  I 
have  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work, 
which  I  continued  till  I  was 
twenty-two.  At  twenty-one 
I  came  to  Illinois,  and 
passed  the  first  year  in 
Macon  County.  Then  I  got 
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to  New-Salem  (at  that  time 
in  Sangamon,  now  in  Men- 
ard County,  where  I  re- 
mained a  year  as  a  sort  of 
Clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came 
the  Black-Hawk  war;  and 
I  was  elected  a  Captain  of 
Volunteers — a  success  which 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
any  I  have  had  since.  I  went 
the  campaign,  was  elated, 
ran  for  the  Legislature  the 
same  year  (1832)  and  was 
beaten — the  only  time  I  ever 
have  been  beaten  by  the 
people.  The  next,  and  three 
succeeding  biennial  elec- 
tions, I  was  elected  to  the 
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Legislature.  I  was  not  a 
candidate  afterwards.  Dur- 
ing this  Legislative  period 
I  had  studied  law,  and  re- 
moved to  Springfield  to 
practise  it.  In  1846  I  was 
once  elected  to  the  lower 
House  of  Congress.  Was 
not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. From  1849  to 
1854,,  both  inclusive,  prac- 
ticed law  more  assiduously 
than  ever  before.  Always 
a  whig  in  politics,  and 
generally  on  the  whig  elec- 
toral tickets,  making  active 
canvasses — I  was  losing  in- 
terest in  politics,  when  the 
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repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise aroused  me  again. 
What  I  have  done  since  then 
is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  descrip- 
tion of  me  is  thought  desir- 
able, it  may  be  said,  I  am3 
in  height,  six  feet,  four 
inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh, 
weighing  on  an  average  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds ; 
dark  complexion,  with  coarse 
black  hair,  and  grey  eyes — 
no  other  marks  or  brands 
recollected. 

Yours  very  truly, 
A.  Lincoln 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fell. 
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FAREWELL     ADDRESS 

AT   SPRINGFIELD, 

ILLINOIS 

February  ii3  1861 


My  Friends: 

No  one,  not  in  my  situ- 
ation, can  appreciate  my 
feeling  of  sadness  at  this 
parting.  To  this  place,  and 
the  kindness  of  these  people, 
I  owe  everything.  Here  I 
have  lived  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  have  passed 
from  a  young  to  an  old  man. 
Here  my  children  have  been 
born,  and  one  is  buried.  I 
now  leave,  not  knowing 
when  or  whether  ever  I  may 
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return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which 
rested  upon  Washington. 
Without  the  assistance  of 
that  Divine  Being  who  ever 
attended  him,  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assist- 
ance, I  cannot  fail.  Trusting 
in  Him  who  can  go  with  me, 
and  remain  with  you,  and 
be  everywhere  for  good,  let 
us  confidently  hope  that  all 
will  yet  be  well.  To  His 
care  commending  you,  as  I 
hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 
commend  me,  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell. 
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FIRST 
INAUGURAL 

ADDRESS 
March  4,  1861 


IN  your  hands,  my  dis- 
satisfied fellow  country- 
men, and  not  in  mine  is  the 
momentous  issue  of  civil 
war.  The  government  will 
not  assail  you.  You  can 
have  no  conflict,  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggres- 
sors. You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  Heaven  to 
destroy  the  government, 
while  /  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  "preserve, 
protect  and  defend"  it. 
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I  am  loth  to  close.  We 
are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battle- 
field, and  patriot  grave,  to 
every  living  heart  and 
hearth-stone,  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature. 
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ANNUAL 
MESSAGE  TO 

CONGRESS 
December  i>  1862 


FELLOW  -  CITIZENS, 
we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  administration,  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  No  personal 
significance,  or  insignifi- 
cance, can  spare  one  or 
another  of  us.  The  fiery 
trial  through  which  we  pass, 
will  light  us  down,  in  honor 
or  dishonor,  to  the  latest 
generation.  We  say  we  are 
for  the  Union.    The  world 
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will  not  forget  that  we  say 
this.  We  know  how  to  save 
the  Union.  The  world 
knows  we  do  know  how  to 
save  it.  We — even  we  here — 
hold  the  power,  and  bear  the 
responsibility.  In  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave,  we 
assure  freedom  to  the  free — 
honorable  alike  in  what  we 
give,  and  what  we  preserve. 
We  shall  nobly  save.,  or 
meanly  lose.,  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth.  Other  means 
may  succeed;  this  could  not 
fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a 
way  which,  if  followed,  the 
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world  will  forever  applaud, 

and  God  must  forever  bless. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

December  i,  1862 
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Portrait  by  Alexander  Gardner 
November ,  1863 


THE 
GETTYSBURG 

ADDRESS 
November  19,,  1863 


FOUR  score  and  seven 
years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent, a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  Liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battle- 
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field  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  that  field,  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
can  not  dedicate — we  can 
not  consecrate — we  can  not 
hallow — this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
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ber  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have 
died     in     vain — that     this 
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nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
— and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

November  19,  1863 
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SECOND 
INAUGURAL 

ADDRESS 
March  4,  1865 


AT  this  second  appearing 
.to  take  the  oath  of  the 
presidential  office,  there  is 
less  occasion  for  an  extended 
address  than  there  was  at 
the  first.  Then  a  statement, 
somewhat  in  detail,  of  a 
course  to  be  pursued, 
seemed  fitting  and  proper. 
Now,  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  during  which 
public  declarations  have 
been  constantly  called  forth 
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on  every  point  and  phase 
of  the  great  contest  which 
still  absorbs  the  attention, 
and  engrosses  the  energies 
of  the  nation,  little  that  is 
new  could  be  presented. 
The  progress  of  our  arms, 
upon  which  all  else  chiefly 
depends,  is  as  well  known 
to  the  public  as  to  myself; 
and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably 
satisfactory  and  encouraging 
to  all.  With  high  hope  for 
the  future,  no  prediction  in 
regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corre- 
sponding to  this  four  years 
ago,     all     thoughts     were 
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anxiously  directed  to  an 
impending  civil  war.  All 
dreaded  it — all  sought  to 
avert  it.  While  the  in- 
augeral  (sic)  address  was 
being  delivered  from  this 
place,  devoted  altogether  to 
saving  the  Union  without 
war,  insurgent  agents  were 
in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy 
it  without  war — seeking  to 
dissole  (sic)  the  Union,  and 
divide  effects,  by  negotia- 
tion. Both  parties  depre- 
cated war;  but  one  of  them 
would  make  war  rather  than 
let  the  nation  survive;  and 
the  other  would  accept  war 
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rather   than   let   it   perish. 
And  the  war  came. 

One  eighth  of  the  whole 
population  were  colored 
slaves,  not  distributed  gen- 
erally over  the  Union,  but 
localized  in  the  Southern 
part  of  it.  These  slaves 
constituted  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  interest.  All  knew 
that  this  interest  was.,  some- 
how, the  cause  of  the  war. 
To  strengthen,  perpetuate, 
and  extend  this  interest  was 
the  object  for  which  the 
insurgents  would  rend  the 
Union,  even  by  war;  while 
the  government  cjaimed  no 
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right  to  do  more  than  to 
restrict  the  territorial  en- 
largement of  it.  Neither 
party  expected  for  the  war, 
the  magnitude,  or  the  dura- 
tion, which  it  has  already 
attained.  Neither  antici- 
pated that  the  cause  of  the 
conflict  might  cease  with, 
or  even  before,  the  conflict 
itself  should  cease.  Each 
looked  for  an  easier  triumph, 
and  a  result  less  funda- 
mental and  astounding.  Both 
read  the  same  Bible,  and 
pray  to  the  same  God;  and 
each  invokes  His  aid  against 
the   other.      It  may   seem 
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strange  that  any  men  should 
dare  to  ask  a  just  God's 
assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of 
other  men's  faces;  but  let 
us  judge  not  that  we  be  not 
judged.  The  prayers  of 
both  could  not  be  answered; 
that  of  neither  has  been 
answered  fully.  The  Al- 
mighty has  his  own  pur- 
poses. "Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offences!  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences 
come;  but  woe  to  that  man 
by  whom  the  offence 
cometh!"  If  we  shall  sup- 
pose that  American  Slavery 
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is  one  of  those  offences 
which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  must  needs  come,  but 
which,  having  continued 
through  His  appointed  time, 
He  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  He  gives  to  both 
North  and  South,  this 
terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due 
to  those  by  whom  the 
offence  came,  shall  we  dis- 
cern therein  any  departure 
from  those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a 
Living  God  always  ascribe 
to  Him?  Fondly  do  we 
hope — fervently  do  we  pray 
— that  this  mighty  scourge 
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of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  will  that 
it  continue,  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bond- 
man's two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash,  shall  be  paid 
by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still 
it  must  be  said  "the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord,  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether,\ 

With  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness    in    the    right,    as 
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God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan — to 
do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations 
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Portrait  by  Mathew  B.  Brady 
February  9,  1864 


SELECTED 
LETTERS 


LETTER   TO    GEORGE   LATHAM 

Springfield,  Ills., 

July  22,  i860 

My  dear  George, 

I  have  scarcely  felt  greater 
pain  in  my  life  than 
on  learning  yesterday  from 
Bob's  letter,  that  you  had 
failed  to  enter  Harvard 
University.  And  yet  there 
is  very  little  in  it,  if  you 
will  allow  no  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement to  seize,  and 
prey   upon   you.      It   is   a 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


certain  truth,  that  you  can 
enter,  and  graduate  in, 
Harvard  University;  and 
having  made  the  attempt, 
you  must  succeed  in  it. 
'Musi*  is  the  word. 

I  know  not  how  to  aid 
you,  save  in  the  assurance  of 
one  of  mature  age,  and  much 
severe  experience,  that  you 
can  not  fail,  if  you  resolutely 
determine,  that  you  will  not. 

The  President  of  the 
institution,  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  a  kind  man;  and 
doubtless  he  would  grant  you 
an  interview,  and  point  out 
the  readiest  way  to  remove, 
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or  overcome,  the  obstacles 
which  have  thwarted  you. 

In  your  temporary  failure 
there  is  no  evidence  that  you 
may  not  yet  be  a  better 
scholar,  and  a  more  success- 
ful man  in  the  great  struggle 
of  life,  than  many  others., 
who  have  entered  college 
more  easily. 

Again  I  say  let  no 
feeling  of  discouragement 
prey  upon  you,  and  in  the 
end  you  are  sure  to  succeed. 

With  more  than  a  common 
interest  I  subscribe  myself 
Very  truly  your  friend, 
A,  Lincoln 
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LETTER  TO  COLONEL 
E.    E.   ELLSWORTH'S    PARENTS 

Washington,  D.C.y 
May  25,  1 86 1 

To  the  Father  and  Mother 
of  Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth. 

My  dear  Sir  and  Madam, 

In  the  untimely  loss  of 
your  noble  son,  our  affliction 
here,  is  scarcely  less  than 
your  own.  So  much  of 
promised  usefulness  to  one's 
country,  and  of  bright  hopes 
for  one's  self  and  friends, 
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have  rarely  been  so  suddenly 
dashed,  as  in  his  fall.  In 
size,  in  years,  and  in  youth- 
ful appearance,  a  boy  only, 
his  power  to  command  men, 
was  surpassingly  great.  This 
power,  combined  with  a 
fine  intellect,  an  indomitable 
energy,  and  a  taste  alto- 
gether military,  constituted 
in  him,  as  seemed  to  me,  the 
best  natural  talent,  in  that 
department,  I  ever  knew. 

And  yet  he  was  singularly 
modest  and  deferential  in 
social  intercourse.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  began 
less    than   two    years    ago; 
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yet  through  the  latter  half 
of  the  intervening  period,  it 
was  as  intimate  as  the  dis- 
parity of  our  ages.,  and 
my  engrossing  engagements, 
would  permit.  To  me,  he 
appeared  to  have  no  indul- 
gences or  pastimes;  and  I 
never  heard  him  utter  a 
profane,  or  an  intemperate 
word.  What  was  conclusive 
of  his  good  heart,  he  never 
forgot  his  parents.  The 
honors  he  labored  for  so 
laudably,  and,  in  the  sad 
end,  so  gallantly  gave  his 
life,  he  meant  for  them,  no 
less  than  for  himself. 
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In  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  no  intrusion  upon  the 
sacredness  of  your  sorrow, 
I  have  ventured  to  address 
you  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  young  friend, 
and  your  brave  and  early 
fallen  child. 

May  God  give  you  that 
consolation  which  is  beyond 
all  earthly  power. 

Sincerely  your  friend  in  a 
common  affliction — 

A.  Lincoln 
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LETTER   TO   HORACE  GREELEY 

Executive  Mansion^ 
Washington^ 

August  22,  1862 

Hon.  Horace  Greeley 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  read  yours  of 
the  19th  addressed  to  myself 
through  the  New  York 
Tribune,  If  there  be  in  it 
any  statements,  or  assump- 
tions of  fact,  which  I  may 
know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do 
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not,  now  and  here,  con- 
trovert them.  If  there  be  in 
it  any  inferences  which  I 
may  believe  to  be  falsely 
drawn,  I  do  not  now  and 
here,  argue  against  them. 
If  there  be  perceptable  (sic) 
in  it  an  impatient  and  dic- 
tatorial tone,  I  waive  it  in 
deference  to  an  old  friend, 
whose  heart  I  have  always 
supposed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem 
to  be  pursuing"  as  you  say, 
I  have  not  meant  to  leave 
any  one  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union. 
I  would  save  it  the  shortest 
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way  under  the  Constitution. 
The  sooner  the  national 
authority  can  be  restored; 
the  nearer  the  Union  will  be 
"the  Union  as  it  was".  If 
there  be  those  who  would 
not  save  the  Union,  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time 
save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be 
those  who  would  not  save 
the  Union  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  destroy 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with 
them.  My     paramount 

object  in  this  struggle  is 
to  save  thQ  Union,  and  is 
not    either    to    save    or    to 
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destroy  slavery.  If  I  could 
save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  slave  I  would 
do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone  I  would  also 
do  that.  What  I  do  about 
slavery,  and  the  colored 
race,  I  do  because  I  believe 
it  helps  to  save  the  Union; 
and  what  I  forbear,  I 
forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save 
the  Union.  I  shall  do  less 
whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the 
cause,  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever    I    shall    believe 
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doing  more  will  help  the 
cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct 
errors  when  shown  to  be 
errors;  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  views  so  fast  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 
I  have  here  stated  my 
purpose  according  to  my 
view  of  official  duty;  and  I 
intend  no  modification  of 
my  oft-expressed  personal 
wish  that  all  men  everywhere 
could  be  free. 

Yours, 
A.  Lincoln 
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LETTER  TO 
MISS  FANNY  MCCULLOUGH 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington, 

December  23,  1862 

Dear  Fanny, 

It  is  with  deep  grief  that  I 
learn  of  the  death  of  your 
kind  and  brave  Father;  and, 
especially,  that  it  is  affect- 
ing your  young  heart  beyond 
what  is  common  in  such 
cases.  In  this  sad  world  of 
ours,  sorrow  comes  to  all; 
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and,  to  the  young,  it  comes 
with  bitterest  agony,  be- 
cause it  takes  them  un- 
awares. The  older  have 
learned  to  ever  expect  it.  I 
am  anxious  to  afford  some 
alleviation  of  your  present 
distress.  Perfect  relief  is 
not  possible,  except  with 
time.  You  can  not  now 
realize  that  you  will  ever  feel 
better.  Is  not  this  so  ?  And 
yet  it  is  a  mistake.  You  are 
sure  to  be  happy  again.  To 
know  this,  which  is  certainly 
true,  will  make  you  some 
less  miserable  now.  I  have 
had  experience  enough   to 
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know  what  I  say;  and  you 
need  only  to  believe  it,  to 
feel  better  at  once.  The 
memory  of  your  dear  Father, 
instead  of  an  agony,  will  yet 
be  a  sad  sweet  feeling  in 
your  heart,  of  a  purer,  and 
holier  sort  than  you  have 
known  before. 

Please  present  my  kind 
regards  to  your  afflicted 
Mother. 

Your  sincere  friend, 
A.  Lincoln 
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LETTER  TO 
GENERAL  JOSEPH  HOOKER 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington, 

January  26,  1863 

Major-General  Hooker 

General, 

I  have  placed  you  at  the 
head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Of  course  I  have 
done  this  upon  what  appear 
to  me  to  be  sufficient 
reasons.    And  yet  I  think  it 
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best  for  you  to  know  that 
there  are  some  things  in 
regard  to  which,  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  you.  I 
believe  you  to  be  a  brave 
and  skilful  soldier,  which, 
of  course,  I  like.  I  also 
believe  you  do  not  mix 
politics  with  your  profession, 
in  which  you  are  right.  You 
have  confidence  in  yourself, 
which  is  a  valuable,  if  not 
an  indispensable  quality. 
You  are  ambitious,  which, 
within  reasonable  bounds, 
does  good  rather  than  harm. 
But  I  think  that  during 
Gen.  Burnside's   command 
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of  the  Army,  you  have 
taken  counsel  of  your  am- 
bition,  and  thwarted  him  as 
much  as  you  could.,  in 
which  you  did  a  great  wrong 
to  the  country,  and  to  a  most 
meritorious  and  honorable 
brother  officer.  I  have  heard, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it, 
of  your  recently  saying  that 
both  the  Army  and  the 
Government  needed  a  Dic- 
tator. Of  course  it  was  not 
for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it, 
that  I  have  given  you  the 
command.  Only  those 
generals  who  gain  successes, 
can  set  up  dictators.    What 
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I  now  ask  of  you  is  military 
success,  and  I  will  risk  the 
dictatorship,  The  govern- 
ment will  support  you  to  the 
utmost  of  its  ability,  which 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all 
commanders.  I  much  fear 
that  the  spirit  which  you 
have  aided  to  infuse  into  the 
Army,  of  criticizing  their 
Commander,  and  withhold- 
ing confidence  from  him, 
will  now  turn  upon  you.  I 
shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can, 
to  put  it  down.  Neither  you, 
nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were 
alive   again,  could  get  any 
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good  out  of  an  army,  while 
such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it. 

And  now,  beware  of 
rashness.  Beware  of  rash- 
ness, but  with  energy,  and 
sleepless  vigilance,  go  for- 
ward, and  give  us  victories. 
Yours  very  truly, 
A.  Lincoln 
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LETTER   TO 
GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington, 

July  13,  1863 
Major- General  Grant 

My  dear  General, 

I  do  not  remember  that 
you  and  I  ever  met  person- 
ally. I  write  this  now  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for 
the  almost  inestimable  ser- 
vice   you    have    done    the 
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country.  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  further.  When  you 
first  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Vicksburg,  I  thought  you 
should  do,  what  you  finally 
did — march  the  troops  across 
the  neck,  run  the  batteries 
with  the  transports,  and 
thus  go  below;  and  I  never 
had  any  faith,  except  a 
general  hope  that  you  knew 
better  than  I,  that  the 
Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  and 
the  like,  could  succeed. 
When  you  got  below,  and 
took  Port-Gibson,  Grand 
Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought 
you    should   go   down   the 
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river  and  join  General 
Banks ;  and  when  you  turned 
Northward  East  of  the  Big 
Black,  I  feared  it  was  a 
mistake.  I  now  wish  to 
make  the  personal  acknow- 
ledgment that  you  were 
right,  and  I  was  wrong. 
Yours  very  truly, 
A,  Lincoln 
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LETTER  TO  MRS.  BIXBY 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington, 

November  2i5  1864 

Dear  Madam, 

I  have  been  shown  in  the 
files  of  the  War  Department 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  Massachusetts, 
that  you  are  the  mother  of 
five  sons  who  have  died 
gloriously  on  the  field  of 
battle. 
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I  feel  how  weak  and  fruit- 
less must  be  any  word  of 
mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief 
of  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tendering  to  you  the  conso- 
lation that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  Republic 
they  died  to  save. 

I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereave- 
ment, and  leave  you  only  the 
cherished  memory  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be 
yours,  to  have  laid  so  costly 
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a  sacrifice  upon  the  Altar  of 

Freedom. 

Yours,  very  sincerely  and 

respectfully; 

A.  Lincoln 
Mrs.  Bixby 
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